ON NOT READING SHAKESPEARE

span of distracted existence. There is always the
risk, too, that what begins as a taste may become an
obsession. The works of great writers doze with
their backs to us on our shelves for years, but they
are dangerous company. Potent spirits lie im-
prisoned in those leather bottles. The names
inscribed upon them are names which have defeated
time, and may exert a formidable spell on us.
Opening a volume of this kind in an idle moment,
we may be seized upon, be-jinned and captured.
We want only to look up a quotation perhaps in
some old author, but we must go on, page after page,
and then go on to-read all the books we can find
about him. The reader becomes a student, the
student a bigot, and what is justly called a blind
admirer, for his eyes are blinded by gazing on the
object of his worship. Blemishes and merits are all
blurred together, and faults seem to him perfections.
*Sudi a specialist is the last person in the world to
give a measured and rational judgment on his
special subject.

But there is a peril worse than this which we may
encounter. The greatest writers of the world are
enigmatic figures; they glimmer and loom in mists
of controversy, and as

That Theban Monster that proposed
Her riddle, and him, who soltfd it not, devoured,

they propose problems to the world for which the
world can find no answer. The question of Homer
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